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HUME'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
HISTORICAL METHOD. 

OF all the progress which attended modes of scientific expla- 
nation during the nineteenth century, no single concept 
was developed, probably, which was comparable in importance 
for philosophical thought to the elaboration of the historical or 
evolutionary method. The essence of this method is the con- 
ception of historical continuity. Every institution, social or 
political, every art, science, or religion, in fact, everything which 
is the product of human activity, as well as every race or nation, 
has a history and is to be adequately understood only by a study 
of its genesis and course of development. A nation or institu- 
tion as it exists at any single period, however self-sufficing it 
may be, is, so to speak, a cross-section of a long process which 
extends both into the past and into the future ; though itself an 
individual, it is a member of a larger individual which extends 
beyond the limits of any single time. Moreover, — and this is 
the real meaning of historical continuity, — a series of historical 
events is a true individual. A mere succession of events in time 
is by no means adequate to form an historical sequence ; a thread 
of connection, a relating principle, must run through all the par- 
ticular events and give them a unity in the light of which alone 
the particular event can have any significance. History deals 
always with the progress or decadence of a unitary being which 
persists as an individual in spite of changes ; it never deals with 
a collection of sequent but unrelated events. Unless this were 
the case, any fact would be of equal importance to the historian 
with every other fact ; selection can take place only with refer- 
ence to a universal. 

Along with this conception of historical evolution, and per- 
haps preceding it somewhat in point of time, has arisen the no- 
tion of social solidarity. Not only is society continuous in its 
development but it is an organic unit at any given time. Its 
parts exist in such a relationship that any considerable change in 
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one part must have its effect upon the whole society. Without 
theorizing about the existence of a mind over and above the 
minds of human individuals, it is recognized on all hands that 
there exists very concretely a social consciousness which forms 
the psychic environment of every individual. To this Zeitgeist, 
as well as to individual genius, must be attributed the achieve- 
ments of a people, whether in the practical affairs of government, 
politics, and commerce, or in such intellectual products as litera- 
ture and art. For, from this point of view, the individual is 
seen to exist no longer as an isolated unit but to stand in the 
closest reciprocal relations with the society about him. The 
whole content of his life, — religion, language, profession, cus- 
toms, — is made up of the heritage which the past life of his so- 
ciety has accumulated for him and from which he can no more 
escape than from the physical peculiarities transmitted to him by 
his ancestors. Every thought and act has its origin in his social 
relations ; and in turn, in its effects on his fellows, it is a contribu- 
tion to the life and consciousness of the society of which he is a 
part. Apart from his social connections the individual is noth- 
ing ; his individuality consists not in isolation but in the unique- 
ness of his social heritage and of his relations to other individuals. 
The close relationship between these two concepts is obvious. 
The fact of continuity of development could scarcely be perceived 
so long as society was regarded as an agglomeration of individ- 
uals living in the same time and place, but still essentially sepa- 
rate and distinct in interest, and only superficially affected by the 
community in which they lived. Unity of development neces- 
sarily implies the unity of that which develops. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely conceivable that the notion of a social organ- 
ism should have failed to bring with it also the idea of the growth 
of that organism and of the unity subsisting between the suc- 
cessive stages of its growth. The obvious fact that innovations 
are gradual and that they are not haphazard, but are directed by the 
organic character of the society in which they take place, would in- 
evitably suggest that they might be expected to occur in a rational 
sequence, and that a discoverable unity would be found to exist 
between the states of society at different periods of time. Ac- 
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cordingly it may be assumed that any theory tending to the 
recognition of the intimacy of the social relation was at the same 
time indirectly a contribution to the growth of the historical 
method. 

That David Hume made an indirect contribution of this sort 
is shown by an examination of his ethical writings and political 
essays. At least the later form of his ethical theory, as de- 
developed in the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
has transcended the abstract individualism of the current egoistic 
theories of his time. 1 The point upon which he insists is the 
necessarily social nature of human desires and propensities. His 
criticism of contemporary egoism is that, when the term egoism 
is stretched to include all human motives, it loses all its 
meaning. " Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed 
between the selfish and social sentiments and dispositions, they 
are really no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish 
and revengeful, selfish and vain. It is requisite, that there be an 
original propensity of some kind, in order to be a basis to self 
love, by giving a relish to the objects of its pursuit ; and none 
more fit for this purpose than benevolence or humanity. The 
goods of fortune are spent in one gratification or another : The 
miser, who accumulates his annual income, and lends it out at 
interest, has really spent it in the gratification of his avarice. 
And it would be difficult to show, why a man is more a loser by 
a generous action, than by any other method of expence ; since 
the utmost which he can attain, by the most elaborate selfish- 
ness, is the indulgence of some affection." 2 The real point here 
is not so much the denial of egoism as the only motive, for many 
English moralists after Cumberland had done that. The impor- 
tant fact is that Hume here adopts the view that man has a na- 
ture which may realize itself quite as much in acts which make 

1 The position of the Treatise, Part III, in this respect is a point of dispute. Cf. 
"Altruism in Hume's Treatise," by Professor E. B. McGilvary, The Philosoph- 
ical Review, Vol. XII, pp. 272 ff. 

2 An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, $ IX, pt. ii, The Philo- 
sophical Works of David Hume, edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Gross, Vol. IV, 
pp. 255 f. See also § V, pt. ii, pp. 206 ff., and Appendix II, pp. 266 f. The same 
idea is to be found in the essay "Of the Dignity or Meanness of Human Nature," Vol. 
Ill, pp. 150 ff. Cf. also E. Albee, A History of English Utilitarianism, pp. 96 ff. 
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for the good of society at large as in those which are dictated by 
egoism alone. 

Again, the essentially social nature of the individual is one of 
the fundamental principles upon which government is founded. 
The changes which are constantly taking place in governments, 
by which small kingdoms consolidate into great empires and 
great empires divide into small kingdoms, are due, in Hume's 
opinion, chiefly to the exercise of force. He is much too acute, 
however, to make this the basis of these governments. " As force 
is always on the side of the governed, the governors have 
nothing to support them but opinion. It is, therefore, on opinion 
only that government is founded ; and this maxim extends to 
the most despotic and most military governments, as well as the 
most free and most popular." x Opinion is of two kinds : opinion 
of interest and opinion of right. Opinion of interest is the gen- 
eral belief that the existing government is the most advantageous 
that could easily be established. Right, again, is of two kinds : 
right to power and right to property. By opinion of right to 
power, Hume means the opinion, to which long custom and 
usage gives rise, that certain persons or institutions possess the 
right to rule and that all members of society are under an obliga- 
tion to obey them. Thus men are always prodigal both of blood 
and treasure in the maintenance of public justice. The apparent 
contradiction that men in a faction neglect all ties of honor and 
morality in order to serve their party, and that a party estab- 
lished on a matter of principle is of all bodies most tenacious of 
justice, is to be explained by reference to the same social dispo- 
sition. 3 Hume apparently means that government rests upon the 
natural docility and pliancy of human nature, which causes men 
always to follow a leader and to live and act in masses. Men 
are by nature subject to the influence of those about them ; in 
short, they have a 'social disposition.' They hold their opinions 
in common. Thus the party, which is a society within the larger 
total society, is based upon a community of opinion, and this 
opinion is continually strengthened in the individual by the fact 

» " Of the First Principles of Government," Vol. Ill, p. no. 
2 Loc. cit. , pp. 1 1 o f. 
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that it is common to a large body. The feeling of obligation to 
support the ends of the faction may, of course, either strengthen 
or negate the code of morality already established in society at 
large. It is to be regretted that Hume confines his explanation 
of this point to a single short and not altogether clear paragraph. 

Hume approaches the question of individualism also from the 
social point of view, and in several passages he shows a marked 
appreciation of the corporate character of society and the 
dependence of the individual upon his social environment. With 
the bias of the time toward individualism, it was, of course, to be 
expected that he would allow an exaggerated importance to the 
influence exerted upon society by the individual ruler or law- 
giver, and would fail to appreciate, as we have since learned to 
do, the importance of social forces which are over-individual. A 
whole nation, he believes, may get a peculiar character by the 
imitation of ' a Brutus,' who happened to be placed in authority 
during the infancy of the state. Hence for Hume the course of 
history becomes to a great extent irrational and enigmatic. We 
can very rarely know the motives and purposes which actuated 
the conduct of the hero ; for his character is usually lost to view 
in the dimness of the past, and, in any event, there is no certain 
way by which we can determine the real intention of an indi- 
vidual. Causal explanation in history is confined, therefore, to 
movements which involve a large number of persons. "What 
depends upon a few persons is, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to chance, or to secret and unknown causes : What arises from a 
great number, may often be accounted for by determinate and 
known causes." * If a cause is at work to bring about a certain 
result among a people, its operation will surely appear if we are 
able to consider a sufficient number of cases, but any given indi- 
vidual may be exempt from its influence. It follows from this 
doctrine that a large portion of histoiy is not susceptible of any 
explanation at all. 

Even with this assertion of individualism, however, Hume does 
not fail to give some recognition to the corporate life of the com- 
munity. While it is not possible to explain the causes which 

1 "Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences," Vol. Ill, p. 175. 
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produced the man of genius at one precise time rather than 
another, still there is observable a certain connection between the 
great writer or scientist and the society in which he appears. He 
cannot perform his work unless his environment prepares him to 
do so, and the nature of the society about him determines to 
some extent the form which his genius will take. " It is im- 
possible, but a share of the same spirit and genius must be ante- 
cedently diffused throughout the people among whom they [men 
of genius] arise, in order to produce, form, and cultivate, from 
their earliest infancy, the taste and judgment of those eminent 
writers." x The taste and genius which appear brilliantly in the 
few is dispersed to some extent among the whole people. While 
Hume tends to throw great emphasis upon the share which the 
individual has had in the production of historical institutions, in 
this case he allows about as much to general causes as the facts 
will warrant. Hume, of course, had no notion of the results which 
the evolutionary study of literature has since yielded, nor the 
relation of literary production to other kinds of national activity 
which more recent historians have pointed out with varying de- 
grees of success. But that he recognizes a relationship between 
the genius and his social environment is worthy of notice. 

As usual in Hume's philosophy, the unexceptionable portions 
of his political writings are the destructive criticisms. The theory 
of divine right and the theory of the social contract are subjected 
to an analysis which leaves little to be said by the later critic. 2 
Hume does not make the mistake of criticising the latter theory 
as an explanation of the genesis of the state. In fact, he is 
willing to admit that, in an attenuated form, it may express a 
certain amount of truth about the origin of government in a 
savage tribe. The essence of his criticism is, in fact, that the 
notion of a free contract implies a degree of individualism which 
is not actually found in any existing form of society ; a contract 
between equal individuals misrepresents entirely the actual rela- 
tion which subsists between individuals in the state. On every 
hand princes claim their subjects as their property, and in the 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 176 f. 

2 "Of the Original Contract," Vol. Ill, pp. 443 ff. 
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vast majority of cases the subject admits that he is born under 
obligations of allegiance to a certain sovereign, just as he admits 
a filial duty to his parents. From the very nature of the case, 
government cannot rest on the voluntary choice of isolated indi- 
viduals. " Did one generation of men go off the stage at once, 
and another succeed, as is the case with silkworms and butter- 
flies, the new race, if they had sense enough to choose their 
government, which surely is never the case with men, might 
voluntarily, and by general consent, establish their own form of 
civil polity, without any regard to the laws or precedents, which 
prevailed among their ancestors. But as human society is in per- 
petual flux, one man every hour going out of the world, another 
coming into it, it is necessary, in order to preserve stability 
in government, that the new brood should conform themselves 
to the established constitution, and nearly follow the path which 
their fathers, treading in the footsteps of theirs, had marked out 
for them." x Human society is thus necessarily stable, just be- 
cause each generation is the heir to the institutions and customs 
already established by its predecessors. 

This passage suggests a view which we are now accustomed to 
see emphasized in social theories : the transmission of customs 
and institutions by ' social heredity,' and the importance of ' psy- 
chic environment.' Hume develops the point somewhat further 
in his discussion of ' national character,' by which he means the 
prevalence of some trait or habit among the people of a nation. 2 
National character, he says, has been assigned to two sorts of 
causes : moral causes, which act on the mind as motives or reasons, 
such as the nature of government, the course of public affairs, the 
economic condition of the people, communication with neighbor- 
ing peoples, and similar circumstances ; and physical causes, such 
as climate, atmosphere, and food. Hume's conclusion is that, "if 
we run over the globe, or revolve the annals of history, we shall 
discover every where signs of a sympathy or contagion of man- 
ners, none of the influence of air or climate." Men are naturally 
imitative, and it is accordingly impossible for a set of men to be 

1 Loc. cil., p. 452. 

2 "Of National Characters," Vol. Ill, pp. 244 ff. 
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associated together without acquiring a similarity of manners, and 
such a similarity, once established, naturally tends to persist. 
That national character is due to this kind of imitation, Hume 
shows by pointing out that it exists only where there is com- 
munity among people, as, for example, where they have lived for 
centuries under the same government. Moreover, if a race live 
in the midst of another people and yet have little community with 
it, each race tends to retain its original character. Small states, 
if they are isolated from the neighboring states, even though they 
may be closely contiguous, have a character of their own which 
may differ widely from that of their neighbors, while, on the 
other hand, if a people be widely scattered but remain in close 
communication, they retain their character. In short, a similarity 
of character is always correlated with direct communication and 
opportunity for imitation rather than with similarity of physical 
conditions. Undoubtedly Hume narrows the meaning of physi- 
cal conditions to an unwarrantable degree. Practically all that 
he discusses is the possibility of correlating national character 
with marked differences of temperature or climate, and he holds, 
properly enough, that this is impossible. Naturally he fails to 
recognize any hereditary similarities inherent in different races. 1 
There is little doubt, however, that Hume was quite right in 
allowing decidedly the most important place to the psychic en- 
vironment, even after all allowances have been made for physical 
heredity. The pertinent criticism of Hume's view lies rather in 
the opposite direction. He conceives imitation much too super- 
ficially. His psychology does not allow nearly enough impor- 
tance to imitation, suggestibility, docility, and the similar con- 

1 Sir Leslie Stephen {English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. II, pp. 
182 ff.) regards Hume as the most characteristic representative of the individualistic 
view of society, and criticises him most severely because of his omission of the in- 
fluences of race from among physical conditions, though his logic, as Stephen says, 
'seems to cast it in his face.' In Stephen's view this omission reduces the race to 
' a mere chaos of unconnected individuals.' Surely this criticism is too sweeping and 
results from the fact that Stephen himself ignores the possibility of social unity through 
the medium of imitation. Without denying the inadequacy of Hume's treatment of 
the influence of physical factors, the present trend of sociological thought appears to 
justify his emphasis on social heredity rather than Stephen's on physical heredity. 
One thinks, of course, of the theories of Tarde, Royce, and Baldwin. 
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cepts of which social psychology now makes so much. As we 
shall see, Hume's failure to appreciate the complexity of the 
social relations and the plasticity of the individual is the essential 
weakness of his attitude toward the historical method. In view 
of the nature of the individualism current in his time, however, it 
is important to emphasize his actual contribution in this respect 
rather than his shortcomings. His position on this point is 
undoubtedly an advance in the direction of what we now regard 
as essentially the historical attitude. 

There would seem to be no doubt, then, that Hume contrib- 
uted to the historical method a more adequate conception of the 
social nature of the individual and of the organic structure of 
society than was generally prevalent among his contemporaries. 
In his ethics he developed a consistent theory, of which his view 
of the relation of egoism and altruism was an integral part. His 
views of society never took a systematic form, and on this side 
his contribution to historical method is rather in the nature of 
keen insight and brilliant suggestion than of sociological theory. 
Of course, it is not to be denied that there are many passages in 
the essays which bear in the direction of the old, abstract individ- 
ualism ; this is invaribly the case when an important conception 
is still at the stage of suggestion. But neither can there be any 
doubt that the germs of a better theory are present, or that Hume 
really had a share in the development of that new view of society 
with the inception of which the name of Montesquieu is gener- 
ally associated. 1 

If we turn now to the second side of our question and inquire 
concerning Hume's direct contribution to the historical method 
itself, the answer will depend to a considerable extent on the 
compaiisons we institute between Hume and other writers. If, 
for example, we compare Hume's conception of historical con- 
tinuity with that found in the works of the best historians of our 
own time, the contrast will be hopelessly disparaging to Hume. 
Again, if we compare his strictly historical work with that of the 

1 V esprit de lois appeared in 1748. All the essays we have considered were pub- 
lished prior to that date except those "Of National Characters " and " Of the Original 
Contract," which appeared in that year. 
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best historians of his own time, the difference as regards the his- 
torical method will not appear very great in either direction. If, 
however, we consider Hume's critical attitude toward certain 
pseudo-historical theories of his day, we shall find that in his- 
torical sense, in appreciation of the distinction between a real 
genetic method and mere logical analysis, and in understanding 
of the actual motive forces of human nature, he was far in ad- 
vance at least of the philosophical thought of his day. More- 
over, his destructive criticism of these theories was itself an 
important contribution to a clearer understanding of historical 
problems. The criticism in question is that in The Natural His- 
tory of Religion on the notion of a primitive, rational religion. 1 

Besides the rational demonstrative theology on which the 
Deistic position rested, an equally essential side of the movement 
was an appeal to a supposed history of religion to support and 
illustrate the demonstrative portions of the system. Not only 
were the current proofs of the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul supposed to be as certainly established as the 
demonstrations of mathematics, but the rational religion thus 
demonstrated was assumed to be a natural possession of the 
human race. It was assumed to belong to man as a rational 
being, and hence to have been held universally by all men so 
long as they remained in a pure state of nature, uncorrupted by 
sin and not misled by the machinations of an ambitious and de- 
signing priesthood. The universal assumption of Deism was that 
the true rational religion was at the same time common to all 
men and original in point of time. In short, the distinction be- 
tween the method of logical analysis and the genetic method as 
modes of explanation had not yet appeared in clear conscious- 
ness. The simplest logical elements were assumed to be also 
the earliest genetic elements. 2 

In the very first of the English Deists this interest in the history 
of religion and this method of applying it were already in evidence. 
As early as the middle of the seventeenth century, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury had examined the religions of the world and formu- 

1 Works, Vol. IV, pp. 309 ff. This treatise was published in 1757 but was writ- 
ten several years earlier. 

2 O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History, Vol. I, ch. iv. 
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lated five propositions which he conceived to express the essence 
of natural religion and which he supposed had the sanction of 
universal assent. 1 Coming down to the better known Deists of 
the eighteenth century, we find the doctrine implied by John 
Toland, who argued that there is no Christian doctrine which is 
either contrary to reason or above it. 2 That is, Christianity is to 
be identified with purely rational theology, undefiled by the tradi- 
tions of superstition and priestcraft. What doctrines ordinarily 
accepted as Christian were to be discarded as mysterious we are 
not told, but the confusion of Christianity as an historical belief 
with a rational theology assumed to be Christian is evident. 
The same position was explicitly taken by Tindal in Christianity 
as Old as the Creation (1730). The argument is briefly as follows : 
God is perfect and immutable, and accordingly we must assume 
that his law is of the same nature ; his ordinances are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Natural and revealed religion are coinci- 
dent, ' like two talkers exactly answering one another.' This 
religion is completely rational and eternally the same for all 
men, the assumption being tacitly made that human nature is, in 
respect of religion at least, everywhere the same. That this natu- 
ral religion does not now exist among men is due to the crafty 
machinations of the priests, who have fostered superstition as a 
means of gaining power. The advent of Christ added no new 
doctrine to the original religion, but merely purified it from the 
accretions of superstition which had formed around it. 

Tindal thus showed the originality of rational religion deduc- 
tively from the immutability of God. Two later and more 
obscure Deists, Thomas Chubb and Thomas Morgan, attempted 
to support the same position a posteriori by an historical exami- 
nation of Christ's teaching. In The True Gospel of Jesus Christ 
(1738), Chubb tries to reduce to the lowest terms the doctrines 
of Christ as reported in the New Testament, and concludes that 

1 De veritate, prout distinguitur a revelatione, a verisimili a possibili et a /also, 
1624 ; De religione gentilium, errorumque apud eos causis, 1645. The five doctrines 
are the existence of God, the duty of worshipping him, the importance of virtue as a 
chief part of this duty, the propriety of repentance, and the expectation of rewards and 
punishments in a future life. See E. Pfleiderer, Empirismus und Skepsis in Dav. 
Humes Philosophie, pp. 426 ff. 

2 Christianity net Mysterious, 1696. 
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the Gospel is nothing but the reasonable morality of Jesus. 
Morgan 1 supports his religious philosophy by a crude historical 
theory. He attempts to show how the ' religion of the hierarchy ' 
has been developed from the ' religion of nature.' His doctrine 
is an exemplification of the current theory, to be found in prac- 
tically every writer on this subject of the period, 2 of corruption 
by the intrigues of ambitious priests. The natural religion of the 
golden age was corrupted by a sort of fetichism which regarded 
every event as due to a special providence. This condition of 
affairs was taken advantage of by the early priests, especially 
Moses and Aaron, and later by Mohammed. Christ taught the 
pure religion of nature again, as did the Apostle Paul, but the 
Judaized conceptions of the followers of Peter triumphed. 3 

The problem which Hume sets himself in The Natural History 
of Religion is to explain the ' origin of religion in human nature.' 
He first points out that the religious sentiment is so diverse 
among different peoples that no two nations, scarcely any two 
individuals, can be said to have agreed precisely. Accordingly, 
religion cannot be referred to an original instinct of human nature 
such as self-love, gratitude, and resentment, which are universal 
and are directed toward definite objects in all nations and ages. 
The principles of human nature which give rise to the original 
religious belief and the causes which direct their operation 
become, therefore, the objects of Hume's investigation. 

The first and most ancient religion of mankind was polytheism ; 
for, seventeen hundred years ago, with perhaps one or two 
insignificant exceptions, all nations were polytheists. That in 
an earlier and ruder age they held a pure monotheism is contrary 
to all that history shows us. Moreover, all our present experi- 
ence with barbarous nations shows them without exception to be 
polytheistic. The notion of a perfect Being can come into exis- 
tence only by degrees ; men rise to it only from the notion of 

1 The Moral Philosopher, 1737-40. 

2 Cf E. Pfleiderer, op. cit., pp. 452 ff. 

3 For the general accounts of English Deism from which the above summary is 
largely drawn see Sir Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol. I, chs. iii and iv ; E. Pfleiderer, Empirismus und Skepsis in Dav. Humes Phi- 
losophic, pp. 422 ff. ; and O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
History, Vol. I, ch. iv. 
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many beings, superior to themselves but far from perfect. The 
arguments of natural religion may form a convincing proof of 
such an omnipotent and benevolent Deity, but this is not a con- 
sideration which could have had much influence on men when 
they formed their first rude notions of religion. We do not find 
these philosophical opinions among such savage tribes as we are 
acquainted with. Moreover, if this philosophical monotheism 
had existed originally, why was it suffered to die out ? The same 
rationality which discovered it should have more than sufficed to 
keep it alive. 

Not to reason must we look, then, to explain the origin of 
religion. Not the contemplation of a perfect and unitary nature, 
but the hopes and fears attending the varying and shifting events 
of human life were the sources from which sprang the original 
religion. The course of life, especially among savage and bar- 
barous tribes, is at the mercy of a great number of ills and bles- 
sings which are distributed among mankind by the operation ot 
unknown and uncontrollable causes. Life and death, health and 
sickness, plenty and want, success and failure, follow the acts of 
men at the behest of powers which the ignorant savage can 
neither understand nor direct. A propensity of human nature 
drives him on, however, to attempt an explanation which will 
give him at least partial satisfaction. A natural tendency leads 
him to conceive all beings like himself, and accordingly the 
unknown causes which make or mar his life are conceived to 
have the thought, reason, and passions of men, and sometimes 
even their limbs and bodies. Thus there arise a great number 
of deities, very limited in their powers, and possessing not only 
the weaknesses but even the vices of men. The gods of poly- 
theism are in all respects like men, but gifted with only a little 
more power and reason. 

Theism took its rise from polytheism, but again its origin is to 
be ascribed not to reason but to the passions. Ask any ignorant 
person even at the present time, says Hume, his reasons for 
believing in a Supreme Being, and his answer will be not the 
regularity and perfection of the universe, but the accidents and 
catastrophes of life, — sudden death, drouth, flood, and famine. 
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We may suppose that very often a single god out of the many 
became a special object of worship to a single nation, either as a 
local deity supposed to have special power over their fortunes, 
or as the chief among all the gods. This god is naturally pro- 
pitiated by every form of worship and title of praise which the 
people think will please him. No flattery is too gross and no 
attribute of goodness or power too great to be bestowed upon 
him. The limited deity is thus gradually promoted to omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and perfect goodness. The Virgin Mary 
among Catholics and Jupiter among the Romans are patent 
examples of this process, according to Hume. Even after bestow- 
ing these magnificent appellations upon their deities, the mass of 
men are so ignorant of the rational meaning of the terms employed 
that they seek to gain the favor of their gods by practices which 
would disgust even an intelligent and cultured man. 

History shows that these two chief forms of religion have a 
flux and reflux in the human mind, and that men have a tendency 
to rise from polytheism to theism and to sink back again into 
polytheism. The attributes ascribed to the single deity are too 
high to be retained long in their purity. Such a Being appeals 
neither to the comprehension nor to the affection of men, and He 
is soon surrounded with a court of intermediary powers which are 
the chief objects of devotion among men and hence tend to usurp 
the chief attributes of the Almighty. Pure monotheism thus soon 
degenerates into polytheism, which, in turn, destroys itself and 
turns the tide back toward monotheism. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the obvious philosophical 
criticisms to which The Natural History of Religion is open. Its 
strength lies mainly in the fact that it is the first important attempt 
to give the origin of religion a scientific treatment apart from a 
bias in favor of supposed Biblical revelation. Its obvious weak- 
ness is its complete divorce of the passions from reason, which 
leaves the history of religion without meaning in the development 
of truth. It is clear that Hume's purpose is not primarily to give 
a real history of religion, but rather a psychological or anthropo- 
logical account of its origin from the constitution of human na- 
ture. Religion is regarded not as a miraculous gift from Heaven 
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or as a sort of innate idea of axiomatic certainty divinely impressed 
upon the mind of every rational being, but as a product of natural 
human tendencies and passions when placed in the environment 
in which all primitive peoples live. The analysis of human nature 
is thus pushed back one step beyond the point reached by the 
Deists. Hume attempts a genuinely scientific explanation of the 
existence of religion by showing its necessary dependence upon 
recognized facts in regard to the nature of men, the conditions and 
circumstances of the persons among whom religion originated, 
and the actual history of known religions. Crude as Hume's 
results undoubtedly are, there can be no doubt of the distinctly 
scientific character of his attempt or that it was an enormous ad- 
vance beyond the position which he was criticising. The mere 
recognition of religion as a natural product of the human mind 
implies its relation to all other human institutions, and opens all 
the important psychological and anthropological problems which 
the scientific treatment of religions has since attempted to solve. 
Hume's method, however, is not necessarily evolutionary. In 
such an inquiry as that attempted by The Natural History of Re- 
ligion, the all-important problem is the meaning which is to be 
attached to human nature. Is it to be regarded as static or 
developing ? Is it to be conceived as a complex of abstract, 
unchanging principles, blended in varying proportions in all indi- 
viduals, or is the individual to be assumed as the unit and the 
uniqueness of his personality accepted? Upon the answer to 
these questions will depend our conclusion regarding the histori- 
cal character of the investigation. Hume's psychological atom- 
ism forced upon him in this case the non-evolutionary view. For 
him the individual is merely 'a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions ' which are distinct and separable. Moreover, he does 
not recognize that the real mental content is always unique and indi- 
vidual, as we have now learned to do. The abstract, conceptual- 
ized mental element is used at will as an actually existing psychic 
atom, existing, that is to say, in its generality, as an actual con- 
tent of all minds. Thus the historical' individual is regarded by 
Hume as a complex of psychological laws or principles which 
are universal and valid for all individuals. Individual differences 
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are to be explained only by the varying degrees in which the 
principles are blended in different persons. Thus the concepts 
with which Hume deals are ambition, self-love, gratitude, and 
similar generalizations which are not actually existent personal 
qualities at all, and which may, of course, be regarded as essen- 
tially the same in all persons and at all times. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain amount of truth in this view, 
and, as we have said, Hume's problem in The Natural History of 
Religion is not strictly historical. For the anthropological prob- 
lem of the work such a conceptualized view of human nature was 
perhaps justified, though it is certainly much more abstract than 
modern anthropological methods. There is abundant evidence, 
however, that Hume applied the same conception to historical 
explanation. 

" It is universally acknowledged, that there is a great uni- 
formity among the actions of men, in all nations and ages, and 
that human nature remains still the same, in its principles and 
operations. The same motives always produce the same actions : 
The same events follow from the same causes. Ambition, 
avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, public spirit ; 
these passions, mixed in various degrees, and distributed through 
society, have been, from the beginning of the world, and still 
are, the source of all the actions and enterprizes, which have ever 
been observed among mankind. Would you know the senti- 
ments, inclinations, and course of life of the Greeks and Romans ? 
Study well the temper and actions of the French and English : 
You cannot be much mistaken in transferring to the former most 
of the observations, which you have made with regard to the 
latter. Mankind are so much the same, in all times and places, 
that history informs us of nothing new or strange in this particu- 
lar. Its chief use is only to discover the constant and universal 
principles of human nature, by shewing men in all varieties of 
circumstances and situations, and furnishing us with materials, 
from which we may form our observations, and become acquainted 
with the regular springs of human action and behaviour." 1 

The remedy for this abstractness lay in the development of 

1 An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, \ VIII, pt. i, Vol. IV, p. 68. 
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precisely those conceptions of the intricacy of the social rela- 
tions and of the plasticity of the individual, of which, as we have 
said, Hume had grasped the first principles. He conceives his 
problem to be indefinitely more simple than it has actually turned 
out to be. Human nature has, with him, an artificial, idealized 
simplicity ; the individual is still too much man in the abstract. 
A juster appreciation of the manifold bonds of connection in 
which even the simplest and most isolated member of society 
stands, has shown later thinkers that the notion of man in gen- 
eral, as a complex of passions in general, has little significance 
for history. The events which history has to explain are always 
the acts of particular men who have been born and reared in a 
psychic environment of infinite complexity. Moreover, it is the 
unique and particular aspect of these acts in which history is in- 
terested. The conception of the plasticity of the individual under 
the influences of his social environment becomes, therefore, a prin- 
ciple both of universality and of individuality. Not only does it 
explain the necessary dependence of the individual upon the total 
condition of the society in which he originates, but, when the 
complexity of this manifold of relations is justly appreciated, it 
makes evident the fact that a given set of relations can never be 
duplicated. Individuality ceases, therefore, to mean isolated par- 
ticularity, and becomes uniqueness of relation and function. As 
no two beings have exactly the same physical antecedents, so 
no two have precisely the same training and formative influences 
brought to bear upon them, and no two stand in exactly the 
same functional relations to other men. In a word, no two are 
precisely the same person. The problem of history is just the 
understanding and interpretation of this concrete particularity of 
the historical individual. 

With this conception of real as opposed to abstract individual- 
ity has grown up a psychological method in history radically 
different from that of Hume. 1 Instead of aiming to understand 
the individual as a complex of universal psychological laws, it 

1 Examples of this method are not infrequent in the History of England ; e. g. , 
the explanation of Joan of Are's claims and successes, Vol. Ill, pp. 135 ff. Edition, 
London, 1825. Numerous examples are to be found in the political essays. 
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attempts rather a sympathetic appreciation of his motives and 
purposes. It does not analyze the individual into universal prin- 
ciples but endeavors to understand him as a person. The dis- 
covery on which modern history has rested was the realization 
by historians [e. g., the awakening of Leopold von Ranke by 
Quentin Durward) that antiquity was peopled by actual human 
beings, with human desires and purposes, who could be under- 
stood and appreciated as one knows one's friends, not as lifeless 
abstractions, as pawns in a chess game of popes and emperors, but 
as persons whose lives can have a human significance. The task 
of the historian then became the re-creating of the men and women 
of the past, the entering into their feelings and desires, and the 
interpreting of their actions to posterity. By this method can be 
understood also the larger social movements of which history 
must take cognizance, for these exist only as a community of 
standards of value among individuals. By this method alone 
can the course of history be rendered really intelligible, for these 
are the actual forces by which it is determined. 

The logical outcome of the development of such a method has 
been the transformation of history into a self-sufficing science, 
which means that the principles of historical unity must be found 
within history itself. The failure to appreciate the fact of his- 
torical continuity, the fact that history itself provides the threads 
of connection necessary to unify the chaos of historical data, is 
the weakness of the historians of the eighteenth century. The 
Age of Faith, and even the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
had for the most part found historical continuity (so far as the 
matter was theoretically considered) in the abiding purpose of a 
ruling Providence, who shaped the events of human life in accord 
with that purpose. The prevailing scepticism, or at best the luke- 
warm faith of the eighteenth century had completely undermined 
this conception. Or, perhaps, it would be fairer to say that its 
inadequacy for the purposes of history were becoming increasingly 
evident to historians. At all events, it was discarded and, for 
the time, no new idea had appeared to take its place. The facts 
were left hanging at loose ends. The single events and individ- 
uals were not seen in historical perspective and understood in the 
light of the social forces which they both exemplified and directed. 
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Accordingly, the historians of the Enlightenment were com- 
pelled to find their principle of selection outside the limits of his- 
tory itself. This principle was the supposed utility of history as 
the basis of an exact social science. As we have seen, this is the 
service which Hume regarded as the chief value of history. 
Knowing something of the general laws of human nature, we can 
understand to some extent the course of history. Reciprocally, 
the study of history brings to light general psychological laws on 
which political and social science, and in fact all the mental 
sciences, can be based. Historical situations constitute the ex- 
perimental data from which moral philosophers make their 
generalizations. History is the means by which the short span 
of human experience is extended to include the accumulated ex- 
perience of all ages. " If we consider the shortness of human 
life, and our limited knowledge, even of what passes in our own 
time, we must be sensible that we should be for ever children in 
understanding, were it not for this invention, which extends our 
experience to all past ages, and to the most distant nations ; 
making them contribute as much to our improvement in wisdom 
as if they had actually lain under our observation. A man 
acquainted with history may, in some respect, be said to have 
lived from the beginning of the world, and to have been making 
continual additions to his stock of knowledge in every century." 1 

This application of history to political and social problems was 
very general among Hume's contemporaries. It is one aspect of 
the doctrine, so characteristic of the time, that " The proper study 
of mankind is man." As we have pointed out in Hume's case, 
it failed to reach, by reason of its abstractness, what we should 
call the essentially historical point of view. Nevertheless, it 
introduced a conception which all history since has been glad to 
retain. This was the notion that the important problem for his- 
tory is not merely to portray battles and narrate the deeds of 
kings and courts, but is rather to study the progress of manners 
and customs. Culture, learning, and enlightenment were the 
special interest, even the passion, of the time, and Kaltur- 
geschichte is its peculiar product. The progress which this view 

! " Of the Study of History," Vol. IV, p. 390. 
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makes beyond mere chronicle history or beyond the history 
which claimed to be also a theodicy, can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. It brought the guiding principle indefinitely nearer to 
history itself, and therefore made history to a so much greater 
degree a self-sufficing branch of knowledge. Moreover, such a 
history observes a much better proportion in its assignment of 
value to the various departments of human activity. Manners 
and customs cover an indefinitely larger portion of the life of a 
people than its mere military history. The study of these matters, 
also, tended to develop a sense of that very historical perspective 
which was generally lacking among the historians of that time. 
This addition to the problem of history is, accordingly, to be 
regarded as a most important contribution to the historical 
method. 

The History of England is an illustration both of Hume's inter- 
est in social questions and of his lack of the notion of historical 
continuity. The very plan of the work reflects both these quali- 
ties. The division is purely chronological ; that is, each reign is 
treated in a separate chapter, and in this chapter are narrated all 
the important events between the coronation and the death of the 
monarch. At the end of most of the principal reigns, there is an 
appendix dealing with the condition of the people, the chief laws 
enacted, important innovations or discoveries, economic condi- 
tions and financial policy, and similar subjects. To understand 
the difference between this mode of planning a history and that 
followed by recent writers, one need only read through the book 
and chapter headings in works like Ranke's or Green's histories 
of England. " The Charter," " The Parliament," " The Mon- 
archy," " The Reformation," " Puritan England," " The Revo- 
lution," show at a glance the significant institution which gives 
meaning to a long train of events. They are the dominating 
ideas of their epochs, the guiding threads that bring order into 
an otherwise hopeless chaos, the principles of selection which 
determine what events the historian shall narrate and which give 
the events their significance. 

Nevertheless, though The History of England shows this lack 
of continuity, it is by no means a history of the mere chronicle 
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variety. It does much more than narrate the acts of kings and 
the movements of armies, though these certainly occupy a promi- 
nent position. It is plainly the work of a man with a keen in- 
terest in social, economic, and cultural conditions, and, moreover, 
of a man with a strong philosophical bent who would gladly use 
his history in the interest of a political science if the opportunity 
offered. Hume's main interest is clearly in just these conditions : 
the character of the government, its power and the privileges and 
rights of citizens, the state of trade, the financial condition and 
policy of the kingdom, the extent and dissemination of learning, 
the customs and morals of the people. " Where a just notion is 
not formed of these particulars, history can be little instructive, 
and often will not be intelligible." l The value which Hume sets 
upon different periods of the history of England is clearly dictated 
by this principle. The portion dealing with the Stuarts is by far 
the most carefully prepared part of the work. Saxon England 
gets but very scant attention and, indeed, Hume promises in his 
Introduction to pass rapidly over this barbarous period. 2 The 
history of uncivilized peoples is always too obscure and uncertain, 
and too subject to violent and irrational revolutions, to be of in- 
terest to the enlightened student of history. 

To Voltaire belongs the credit of having given the clearest 
expression to this method of writing history. 3 Hume's History 
of Eiigland, however, is written exactly in the spirit of Voltaire's 
contention that in the progress of manners and customs lies the 
real interest which enlightened people feel in the study of history, 
and the fact of Hume's priority is accordingly worthy of note. 
The volumes of the history dealing with the Stuarts appeared in 
1754, two years earlier than the publication of the Essai. So 
striking was the coincidence with Voltaire's point of view that 
Hume was asserted to have borrowed the idea of his appendices 
from fragments of the Essai published surreptitiously in 1753 
under the title Abrege de Vhistoire universelle.* There is no evi- 

1 A History of England, Appendix to the Reign of James I, Vol. VI, p. 93. 
Edition, London, 1825. 

2 Vol. I, pp. 17 ff. 

3 Essai stir les masurs et V esprit des nations, 1756. 

'Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume, Vol. II, p. 129. 
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dence for this, however, and no necessity for making such a sup- 
position. The interest in manners and customs was a perfectly 
natural product of the spirit of the Enlightenment and cannot be 
regarded as Voltaire's particular property. He merely brought 
to the clearest abstract expression what was the dominant in- 
terest of the time. 

In conclusion, to sum up Hume's relation to the development 
of the historical method, it may be said that he succeeded to 
a considerable extent in transcending the position of abstract 
individualism. He conceived the individual to be endowed with 
social tendencies and impulses and to be dependent to some 
extent upon his social environment for his character and powers. 
He accordingly conceives society as not merely a collection of 
isolated individuals but as a body organized to some extent 
through the medium of imitation and the direct transference of 
manners. In place of the abstract intellectualism which char- 
acterized the Deistic writers, and which regarded the essentially 
human in men as abstract rationality, Hume introduced a method 
of psychological explanation which found the real motive forces 
of human nature in the passions. Since, however, he conceived 
the individual to be compounded of unchanging and atomic psy- 
chic principles, he thought that the study of history should be 
directed ultimately to the discovery and elucidation of universal 
psychological laws. It was, therefore, to be the basis of political 
science and of all the mental sciences. By thus developing his- 
tory with his attention directed chiefly toward manners and cus- 
toms, Hume made a most important, if indirect, contribution 
to the historical method. Nevertheless, he missed the essentially 
historical point of view, because he was thus led to neglect the 
unique and individual aspect of historical events and persons. 
For the historian the individual must be a personality, not an 
exemplification of psychological laws. Hume, therefore, never 
attained the full conception of historical continuity by which later 
historians learned to conceive events as moments of an evolving 
organic unity, and which made history a self-sufficing discipline, 
worthy of study for its own sake. 
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